The Great Carnival at Nice. 


By Francesco DEymM. 


All about the glowing, gorgeous revels that take place in the metropolis of fashion, and 
illustrating the pageant by some very striking photographs. 


=a) Hie Carnival is essentially a product 
of the South. It won’t grow at all 
in this country, although certain 
pitiful attempts have been made to 
transplant it at one or two of the 
more ‘‘select” of our own watering-places. It 
would appear that the two indispensable factors 
in the success of a carnival are (1) bright sun- 
light; and (2) a Latin people. Both of these 
conditions obtain in the South of France, and, 
as all the world knows, the beautiful town of Nice 
is the Mecca of the carnival reveller. Although 
it is impossible to introduce into our pic- 
tures the dazzling sky, the brilliant sunlight, 
and the general atmosphere of jor de wivre 
that pervades every individual in the vast 
crowd that follows King Carnival’s chariot, yet 
I think the set of photographs reproduced in 
this little article will at least convey some slight 
idea of the skill and magnitude with which the 
great carnival is carried on. It is, perhaps, a 
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little difficult for phlegmatic Britons to sympa- 
thize with the enthusiasm of King Carnival’s 
devotees. ‘They are apt to wonder a little at 
the efficient and costly manner in which this 
celebrated /fefe is carried out. 

The carnival proper was inaugurated about 
the year 1872, and its attendant /¢fes were 
meant as a period of festivity before Jent. 
Now, however, they are more expansive, and it 
is not until the month of April that one may 
say that the fé/es are at an end. 

The photo. reproduced on this page gives us 
a particularly excellent idea of the carnival 
procession. The chariot seen in the _fore- 
ground represents an angry father flogging his 
children, who assume every kind of expression 
to resent their sufferings under the lash. As 
a general rule, these chariots are from 
2oft. to 25ft. in height and 3oft. in length. 
The lay figures ordinarily used are quite enor- 
mous, and the limbs and heads are made to 
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THE GREAT CARNIVAL AT NICE. 


move by machinery, worked by a man inside. 
All the smaller figures in the various cars, how- 
ever, are quite real, as are the children in the 
car representing Le Pere Fouetard chastisiny his 
enormous little ones. In this case, the children 
wear an immense “property” head, made of 
plaster of Paris. 

In April or May of each year a Comité des 
Fétes is formed by the gentry and dourgeorse of 
the city, to decide primarily if the /é¢es shall be 
continued in the succeeding year, and, that 
point settled, to arrange next for the practical 
carrying out of the scheme. Stranyers also are 
invited to become active or honorary members 
of the committee, if they so desire. Each 
member subscribes a certain sum to the /éfes 
fund, the amount not being fixed, but left 
entirely to the generosity of the donor. The 
Municipal Council are also invited, and gene- 
rally devote a sum of about 30,o0ofr. towards 
defraying the expenses. Householders and 
tradesmen also come forward—for obvious 
reasons — with their offerings to the com- 
mittee. In this way, the organizing body 
find themselves with £7,000 or 
in hand with which to commence _ their 
labours. ‘They then set to work to decide upon 
the various items of the programme, which 
generally includes three battles of flowers, three 
battles of confetti, three fancy dress balls, several 
masquerade balls, and another fancy dress ball. 
The carnival 
closes with a 
grand flower show 
and a regatta. 
The programme 
having been de- 
cided upon, the 
committee invite 
tenders for the 
various construc- 
tions and artistic 
work necessary. 
Numbers of 
banners of diverse 
and multi- 
coloured designs 
in worked - silk 
are decided upon, 
special care being 
taken that the 
colours shall be 
different for each 
year. Competi- 
tors are requested 
to construct cars 
and form troupes 
for masquerade. 
A contract is like- 
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wise given out for the construction of tribunals 
and illuminations, and the whole thing is arranged 
in all its details for the ensuing season. Prizes 
ranging from 5,ooofr. downwards are awarded 
to the best cars and troupes of masqueraders, 
and special prizes are given to the best 
individual masqueraders, the prizes being 
both many and good. The jury who award 
them are chosen from amongst the /é/e com- 
mittee. The banners for the battle of flowers 
are very richly worked in silk, and are 
often from 3ft. to 6ft in length. The pro- 
gramme opens with the-entry of King Carnival 
from the railway station. This takes place ~ 
about the roth of February, the dates of the 
different fé/es varying each year to prevent any 
clashing with those of neighbouring towns, for 
Nice is by no means allowed the monopoly of 
the Riviera in respect of this picturesque 
function. 

Our next illustration shows the entry of King 
Carnival, attended by his numerous officials. 
His Majesty, who, be it said, assumes various 
forms, titles, and nationalities, according to his 
royal pleasure, is waited upon by a torchlight 
procession of great length, and escorted to his 
temporary abode with much display and 
decorum. The King 1s generally of gigantic 
size, attaining in his chariot a height of from 
2oft. to 25ft. On some occasions, however, he 
assumes more modest proportions, and takes to 
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riding on a bicycle ortricycle. The photograph 
just referred to shows us His Majesty, who has 
this year been pleased to assume the dress 
of a dude, installed on a motor-car of immense 
proportions, and splendidly designed and gilded 
to suit so grand a_ personage. This is 
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His Majesty King Carnival XXVI. He 1s 
dressed with great show, and his collar, cuffs, 
shirt-front, and breeches form the most promi- 
nent features. Thus arrayed, this famous 
monarch led his vast pageant in the streets to 
the unbounded delight of his loyal subjects, 
who greet him with showers of confetti. General 
Boum was, of course, in close attendance upon 
the King, marshalling his soldiers with great 
precision until that vast army seemed but as 
one man. On the Sunday following His 
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Majesty’s arrival in town, the gigantic  pro- 
cession of immense cars and grotesque shapes 
representing animals, birds, fishes, etc., together 
with masqueraders innumerable, promenade 
round the town through the principal streets. 
The procession moves but slowly on account 
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of the immense crowd of people who throng 
every thoroughfare, and it usually takes some 
two or three hours to make a couple of turns. 
The great chariot of Madame Carnival is next 
seen. She is swinging on some_ ingenious 
mechanism suspended from the shoulders of two 
most stalwart servitors. In front of the chariot 
are seen the respectful faces of her waiting-maids. 
On the left, erect and moustachioed, is seen the 
ever-faithful General Boum. His absurdly small 
feet proclaim the fact that his “upper works ” 
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are but a sham. Compare him with the 
ordinary figures seen by the side of the chariot. 

On this day only confetti is allowed to be 
thrown about; it consists of small pieces of 
coloured tissue paper punched out in round 
discs about the size of a _ threepenny-piece. 
Masks and dominos may or may not be worn, 
but protection for the face is unnecessary, since 
the confetti 1s clean and quite harmless. It is 
also very cheap—a big bagful costing only fifty 
centimes. Not only are the cars themselves in 
constant motion, but the masked people also 
keep up the excitement by dancing, singing, 
shouting, and indulging in all kinds of gay 
antics to amuse the crowd. 

The next car represented is entitled ‘The 
Birds’ Ball.” Here, as may be seen in the 
photo. the revellers wear huge bird-masks, and 
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feminine antics, to the unbounded delight of 
the crowd. 

A very interesting car is depicted at the top 
of the next page. ‘This is constructed entirely 
of wood covered with gaily decorated paper ; the 
scene represents a tee-to-tum with numbers 
placed on the rim. A lay figure, worked 
automatically, ascends the pole, and as the 
round-about revolves he taps with a stick a 
certain number. The persons below who 
have taken tickets with the numbers marked 
on them are waiting to see if the number 
touched by the dummy corresponds with the 
one they hold in their hands, and if so, one 
of the prizes is won. This is a ¢ombdola, or 
lottery, such as is seen at the French country 
fairs. ‘The figures on the car are all real, 
excepting the gigantic individual with the pole 
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“THE BIRDS BALL” CHARIOT. 


they play and sing in a very amusing manner. 
Behind the cars come troupes of masqueraders 
on foot, dressed in fantastic costumes. One 
company represents pomegranates, the upper 
part of the body being quite hidden from view. 
Another troupe represents budding flowers, 
which blossom forth with thrilling suddenness, 
and shoot up as suddenly into gigantic roses 
and other buds. 

Next come the skippers with their skip- 
ping-ropes, and this troupe will, perhaps, 
be dressed up in women’s attire, mimicking 


who is ringing up to announce the game, and 
the dummy that ascends the pole. 

The next illustration is reproduced direct from 
a very impressive photograph, showing the car 
of the Great Ogre of the procession. As the 
chariot passes through the streets of Nice this 
immense Ogre eats up the children on the 
car with extraordinary rapidity. Automatically 
the monster lifts one hand and pushes one of 
the children into its mouth. ‘These children 
are quite real, and after the Ogre has swal- 
lowed the little girl he shuts his mouth with an 
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THE GREAT AUTOMATIC rEE-TO-TUM. 


appalling snap. The requisite machinery is In this year’s carnival was a very popular car 
worked from beneath, and the children, after representing an enormous cat inclosed in a 
being swallowed, pass underneath the monster cage, round which danced a ring of nimble mice, 
and reappear unobtrusively in their places. wearing huge masks resembling that rodent. 
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The next car 
seen represents a 
full - sized wind- 
mill, surrounded 
with a kind of 
veranda on which 
masqueraders are 
allowed to pro- 
menade. Imnie- 
diately in front of 
the windmill itself 
wil! be seen a 
singular itein—a 
monstrous _ bear 
playing the big 
drum. One gets 
a good idea of 
the size of this 
car by comparing 
it with the horses 
drawing it. 

Two battles of 
. plaster confetti 

“LE CLOU DE. I EXPOSITION.” follow at intervals 
of two or three 

Following close behind the Ogre came the — days, and the ammunition on these occasions 
great chariot, next seen, which was named Ze consists of plaster of Paris pressed into hittle 
Clou de ? Exposition. balls about the size of a pea, and quite hard. 
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THE WINDGILE CHARIOT. 
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On these occasions it is very necessary, 
indeed, to wear a mask, a domino, or a long 
cloak made of brightly-coloured cloth; and 
woe betide the unwary reveller who ventures 
to brave the storm without this precaution. 
Masks and dominos are very cheap in _ the 
town, and one may procure a complete outfit 
for four francs. On the last day of the 
plaster battles a grand procession of the 
Moccoletti is formed to escort the King 
to the stake where he is to be burned, 
amidst much rejoicing and hilarity. Placed 
in a network of Feux d’Artifices His Majesty 
Is treated to a gorgeous Eee ee display, 


ends, 


ticket-holder. A seat in one of these tribunals 
costs from five to ten francs, whilst a chair 
along the line of route can be hired for three 
francs. ‘The superbly-decorated carriages pass 
up and down the line, making a détour at the 
and return on opposite sides. The 
carriages are very numerous and most gorgeously 
decorated with evergreens and flowers. Some 
of them, indeed, are quite lost to view 


- as carriages, and simply resemble a mass of 


moving blossoms. It is not compulsory that all 
carriages should be so lavishly decorated, but 
each must at least have a bunch of flowers at 
the lamps of sufficient size to warrant the 
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which it is hoped will console him for his 
ignominious end. At any rate, the last set- 
piece in the fireworks sets his distinguished 
person afire, and he gradually disappears in 
smoke, to the frantic delight of his worshippers. 

There are three battles of flowers during the 
carnival féfes, the last taking place about the 
middle of March. These are among the most 
enchanting and picturesque sights of the season. 
They take place, as may be seen in our next 
photograph, at the beautiful and _ spacious 
Promenade des Anglais along the sea front, a 
certain area being inclosed for the purpose. 
‘Tribunals are erected, with tiers of seats placed 
one above another in such a manner as to facilitate 
the throwing and receiving of flowers by the 


entrance of the vehicle into the procession. 
The average cost of decorating a carriage like 
those seen in these last two photographs is 
from 250fr. to soofr. Many of the English 
aristocracy, however, who have villas in the 
neighbourhood often spend even larger sums, 
and display floral decorations in superb and 
artistic style. Even the horses in some cases 
are fairly buried beneath a rich profusion of 
roses and trailing plants. 

Each carriage carries an abundance of flowers, 
made up into little bunches, which are sold very 
cheaply for that purpose. And there is no lack 
of vendors parading up and down with baskets, 
always ready to supply more at a moment’s 
notice to the occupants of the carriages, tribunals, 
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and chairs. Presently the battle begins, and, 
amid shouts of laughter, the flowers are pro- 
fusely showered in all directions, until the air 
is laden with the delicate perfume of the 
crushed and mangled blossoms. No one is 
permitted to pick up a flower after it has once 
fallen to the ground, but men wearing distinctive 
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taking place at the close of each day of the 
principal féfes. A children’s fancy dress ball, 
dear to the heart of the little ones, is given in 
the public gardens of the town; anda special 
fancy dress ball is given in M/t-Caréme, at which 
only spotless white costumes are worn. Towards 
the end of March the public gardens are turned 
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THE BATTLE OF FLOWERS—THE PARADE. 


badges are specially provided for the purpose of 
following the carriages and picking up for their 
occupants any flowers aimed at them which have 
fallen short of the mark and are not soiled. The 
battle commences at half-past one o’clock, and 
continues until about four or five in the afternoon. 

Balls are numerous during the carnival, one 


into one huge tent for a flower show, and a very 
rich profusion of blossoms is contributed by 
various competitors from all parts of the Littoral. 
A gay and splendid regatta winds up the long 
list of féfes, and the committee is at length 
dissolved, only to be called into being the 
following year. 


(Zhe Photos. reproduced in this article are by M. Pastorelli, of Nice.) 
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